Conestoga  College, 
Kitchener,  Ontario 
January  11,  1982 


Board  of  Directors: 
voice  of  the  students 


Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
secrets  of  college  life  is  that 
little-known  body  of  students 
collectively  known  as  Board  of 
Directors.  Who,  or  what  they 
are  is  a question  that  many 
student  ask  when  they  see  the 
meeting  dates  posted  on  the 
blackboard  outside  of  the  D.S.A. 
office,  by  the  student  lounge. 
With  a little  research,  lurking 
about  in  dark  corners,  and 
listening  behind  closed  doors, 
these  fifth  columnists  have  been 
revealed  as  being  ordinary  stu- 
dents, in  every  course  offered  of 
the  college. 

The  Board  of  . Directors  is 
composed  of  representatives 
from  each  program  offered  by 
the  Conestoga  College  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  and  Technology.  They 
are  volunteers,  who  receive 
information  from  the  executives 
running  the  college,  and  pass  it 
onto  the  ordinary  students  in 
their  course.  Perhaps  better 
described  as  the  college  student 
council,  these  representatives 
forward  the  views,  and  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  students,  in 
an  attempt  to  influence  the 


executive  decision  making,  in 
favor  of  the  student  interests. 

Any  undecided  issue  present- 
ed to  the  student  council,  or 
board  of  directors,  as  they  are 
called  in  college,  is  voted  on  by 
all  members  of  the  board,  and 
the  decision  is  made  according- 
ly- 

The  members  of  this  previous- 
ly unknown  body  are,  Richard 
Whyte  for  Woodworking  Tech- 
nology, Tom  Sparks  for  Elec- 
tronic Technology,  Carol  Grace 
for  Social  Services,  Bradley 
Gloin  for  Mechanical  Technolo- 
I*  gy,  Doug  MacLellan  for  Photog- 
raphy, Maureen  Craig  for  Op- 
tometrical  Secretaries,  Mike 
Pauli  for  Crimonolgy,  Stew 
Campbell  for  Accounting,  Lynn 
Mannerow  for  Legal  Secretar- 
ies, Bob  Schmitte  for  Market- 
ing, Andy  Buss  for  Civil  Tech- 
nology, Peter  Kruschen  for  Con- 
struction Technology,  and  An- 
nette Bradfield  for  Nursing  I, 
Green  St. 

The  first  board  of  directors’ 
meeting  of  the  New  Year  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  of 
this  week. 


Electrohome  and  Conestoga 
running  training  program 


Conestoga  College  and  Elec- 
trohome Ltd.  of  Kitchener  are 
co-operating  on  a five-course, 
in-plant  training  program  re- 
sulting from  a $93,000  grant  from 
the  Ontario  government’s  TIBI-2 
program. 

The  TIBI-2  proposals  submit- 
ted by  Electrohome  and  Cones- 
toga College  are  for  training  at 
the  Electrohome  Division  plant, 
which  produces  data  display 
monitors,  color  and  projection 
monitors,  security  monitors, 
game  displays,  Telidon  displays, 
earth  satellite  receivers,  large 
screen  monochrome 
data/graphics  video  displays, 
educational  TV  monitors  and 
printed  circuit  boards. 

Three  such  programs  are  cur- 
rently in  place  and  the  remain- 
ing two  are  still  in  the  planning 
stages.  Instruction  began  in  Sep- 
tember in  preparation  for  Teli- 
don, Digital  and  Microproces- 
sors and  in  Preparation  for  New 
Skills  in  Electronics. 


The  first  program  has  100 
hours  of  instruction  divided  be- 
tween two  courses:  Basic  and 
Digital  Electronics  and  Micro- 
processors. 

The  course.  Preparation  For 
New  Skills,  is  for  the  Elec- 
troholne  line  staff.  The  courses 
serve  two  purposes:  to  provide 
the  skills  to  allow  line  workers  to 
move  up  to  trouble  shooter 
positions  and  to  better  prepare 
line  workers  for  the  production 
of  Telidon. 

The  third  program,  which  has 
been  underway  since  fall  is 
helping  workers  continue  train- 
ing on  new  computer  controlled 
equipment. 

This  winter  two  classes  will 
begin  with  hands  on  work  for 
newly  developed  programs. 

The  proposals  for  the  program 
were  submitted  to  the  Program 
Delivery  section  of  the  Man- 
power Training  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities last  July. 


Florida  trip  lacking 
in  student  response 

The  trip  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  arranged  by  the  DSA  for 
March  break  has  had  less  reponse  than  last  year’s  trip  to 
Daytona.  Last  year  44  people  signed  up  for  the  trip,  compared 
with  18  people  this  year.  The  cost  for  flight  and  accommoda- 
tions this  year  is  $359,  only  $10  more  than  last  year. 

According  to  Janelle  Zettel,  the  secretary  for  the  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA),  the  ski  trip  is  in  direct  competition 
with  the  trip  to  Florida.  This  could  explain  the  decline  in 
student  response. 

The  vacation  to  Ft.  Lauderdale  leaves  the  Toronto  Airport  on 
February  27,  departing  10: 15  p.m.  Air  Canada,  Nighthawk.  It 
returns  March  6,  4:50  a.m. 

Accommodations  are  at  the  Escape  Beach  Hotel,  one  block 
from  the  beach. 

Final  payment  is  due  Jan.  13/82. 


i 


Relax  - the  Lake  Walker  is  the  guardian  of  the  college  and  its  occupants. 

Conestoga  students  hit  the  bars 


At  Conestoga  College  Bar- 
tending  courses  are  becoming 
popular. 

“There  are  new  products  and 
new  developments  it’s  a 
constantly  changing  field,’’  said 
Doug  Brunton,  a continuing  edu- 
cation instructor  at  Conestoga 
College. 

This  winter  Conestoga  College 
is  offering  two  continuing  edu- 
cation courses  in  this  area  at 
several  campuses.  The  courses 
are  Bartending  Techniques  and 
Bar  Management. 

Bartending  Techniques  is  a 
nine-week  course  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  principles  of  profes- 
sional mixology. 

The  fee  is  $38  which  includes  a 
professional  bartending  kit.  The 
course  is  offered  at  the  Cam- 
bridge campus  on  Wednesday 
evenings  starting  Jan.  27  at  the 
Guelph  campus  on  Saturday 
mornings  starting  Jan.  23  and 
Monday  nights  starting  Jan.  25 
and  at  the  Waterloo  campus  at  a 
variety  of  times  — evening 
sections  begin  Jan.  25.  26  and  28 
and  an  afternoon  section  start- 
ing Jan.  31. 

The  course  deals  with  three 
main  topics  — proper  bar  setup, 
etiquette  and  mixology.  All  are 
done  in  a setting  where  alcoholic 


beverages  are  served.  Students 
will  learn  to  make  more  than  50 
commonly  mixed  drinks.  The 
mixology  menue  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  instructors  and 
have  been  tested  and  perfected 
over  an  eight  year  period. 

It  is  a practical  course  that 
focuses  on  proper  mixing,  shak- 
ing and  stirring  techniques. 

No  actual  liquor  is  used  in  the 
classroom.  Since  the  mark  of  a 
well-mixed  cocktail  may  be  de- 
termined by  color  as  well  as 
taste,  the  instructors  have  per- 
fected the  use  of  food  extracts 
which  give  an  accurate  color  to 
any  properly-prepared  cocktail. 

Bartending  techniques  fea- 
tures a special  session  on  the 
preparation  of  Irish  coffee  and 
Spanish  coffee,  and  an  explora- 
tion of  the  topic  of  wines  — their 
history,  how  to  read  a label,  and 
how  to  select  and  order  wines. 

Bar  management  is  a 10-week 
course  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Bartending  Techniques 
or  those  who  have  had  bartend- 
ing/bar management  experi- 
ence. 

The  course  fee  is  $30  with 
selected  supplies  extra.  Bar 
management  begins  at  the 
Stratford  campus  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  19,  at  the  Waterloo 
campus  on  Wednesday  evening. 


Jan.  20  and  at  the  Guelph 
campus  on  Saturday  morning, 
Jan.  23. 

This  course  is  more  theory- 
oriented  than  Bartending  Tech- 
niques, concentrating  on  proper 
customer  service  and  customer 
relations,  and  on  proper  controls 
and  regulations  regarding  stock 
and  the  Liquor  Licensing  Con- 
trol Act.  Guest  speakers  repre- 
senting domestic  and  imported 
wine  producers  and  the  Liquor 
Licensing  Board  also  make  pre- 
sentations to  course  partici- 
pants. 

The  emphasis  in  both  courses 
is  on  professionalism.  The  three 
instructors  for  these  courses  are 
all  currently  employed  profes- 
sionals in  the  field. 

Brunton  is  typical  of  the  expe- 
rienced. professional  approach 
the  instructors  bring  to  these 
courses.  He  has  been  in  the 
industry  for  15  years  and  is  in 
his  sixth  year  as  an  instructor  at 
Conestoga.  A member  of  the 
International  Bartenders  Asso- 
ciation (IBA).  he  has  created 
two  award-winning  cocktails  — 
the  Royal  Highness,  which  won 
him  recognition  from  the  IBA, 
and  the  Green  Chocolate  Fire, 
which  received  an  award  from 
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Spoke 

changes  hands 

As  many  of  our  readers  already  know 
the  beginning  of  this  year  marked  the 
official  take  over  of  Spoke  by  the 
journalism  department  on  Doon  campus. 
The  department  has  signed  a four-month 
contract  with  the  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion (DSA)  making  the  paper  a part  of  the 
journalism  curriculum. 

In  the  past  Spoke  has  been  plagued  with 
inconsistency  in  its  editorial  staff.  This 
has  greatly  affected  the  writing  quality  of 
the  paper.  To  rectify  this  situation  the 
journalism  department  has  set  up  • an 
editorial  board  consisting  of  senior  jour- 
nalism students  who  will  be  monitoring 
editorial  content  and  quality. 

The  new  paper  will  follow  the  guidelines 
of  the  Spoke  Constitution.  It  will  encom- 
pass all  news  of  interest  to  Conestoga 
students,  sports,  entertainment  and  fea- 
tures of  general  interest.  The  paper  will 
also  cover  activities  at  other  campuses  of 
Conestoga  College,  an  area  which  has 
been  seriously  neglected  in  the  past. 

Spoke  will  welcome  contributions  from 
students  outside  of  the  journalism  pro- 
gram who  are  interested  in  writing  for  the 
paper. 


Broadcasting  banquet 


Dr.  John  Meisel,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Radio- 
Television  and  Telecommunications  Commission  (CRTC), 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  Conestoga's  eighth  annual 
Broadcasting,  Radio  and  Television  awards  dinner  to  be 
held  January  20  at  the  Waterloo  Motor  Inn. 

The  annual  event  is  geared  towards  awarding  students 
of  the  broadcasting  department  for  academic  excellence 
both  in  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  level.  It  is  also  a 
time  for  meeting  members  of  the  radio  and  television  field, 
says  Gary  Parkhill,  co-ordinator  of  the  broadcasting  de- 
partment. 

Past  guests  at  the  awards  dinner  include  Larry 
Solloway,  Peter  Trueman,  Harvey  Kirk  and  Don  Harron. 


Tips  for  new  students 


Many  programs  offered  at 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
campus  are  switching  to  a mod- 
ular format.  Although  most  stu- 
dents still  begin  and  end  their 
school  years  in  September  and 
April  ther  are  some  who  enter 
between  semesters. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Jour- 
nalism and  Secretarial  students 
who  just  climbed  aboard  this 
January  and  for  those  of  us  who 
still  harbour  doubts  about  this 
campus  life,  here  are  some  notes 
of  orientation. 

Boon’s  60  acre  campus  con- 
tains a pond,  a forest,  fields,  a 
baseball  diamond,  tennis  courts, 
a soccer  field,  an  athletics  com- 
plex, parking  lots,  classroom 
portables,  an  administration 
building,  a main  campus  build- 
ing, an  early  childhood  building 
and  playground,  a satelite  re- 
ceiver and  a statue. 

That’s  what  you  would  see 
from  the  air;  it’s  when  you  get 
inside  that  things  get  complicat- 
ed. 

In  the  central  administration 
building  you  will  find  the  regis- 
trar’s office  where  you  can  pay 
admission  fees  and  find  out 
course  details. 

The  president,  Mr.  Martin 
works  there  and  maintains  an 
open  door  policy  for  students 
who  have  pressing  problems. 
The  administration  office  also 
handles  OSAP  applications  for 
students  who  need  financial  as- 
sistance with  their  education. 

Right  next  door  in  portables  11 
and  12  is  the  Bookstore;  open 
9: 00  unitl  3: 00  Monday  through 
Friday.  It  is  stocked  with  all  the 
texts,  equipment,  stationery, 
and  T-shirts  you  might  need  for 
your  classes. 

Across  the  path  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  Building 
holds  classes  and  offers  day  care 
services  for  students  with  young 
families. 

Across  the  forest  and  into  the 
college  you  will  find  counselling 
and  information  facilities  where 
three  counsellors  may  be  ap- 
proached by  appointment  be- 
tween 8:30  and  4:30  daily.  Make 
an  appointment  if  you  have 
schedule  problems  or  things  just 
aren’t  going  right. 

Down  the  hall,  in  the  A wing 
near  the  lounge  there  is  the 
Health  Services  room  where 
Joyce  Stoymont  a full  time  nurse 
helps  students  with  health  prob- 
lems from  allergies  to  emergen- 


cies, 8:30  to  4:30  every  day.  A 
doctor  visits  once  a week  for  the 
benefit  of  students  with  more 
serious  troubles. 

OHIP  coverage  is  a must. 
Students  under  21  and  single 
may  be  covered  under  their 
parents’  plan  but  older  or  mar- 
ried students  must  arrange  their 
own. 

The  DSA  or  DoOn  Student 
Association  office  is  across  the 
hall  where  the  president  and 
student  executive  arranges 
clubs,  trips,  pubs,  games  and 
maintenance  of  the  student 
lounge.  All  new  students  are 
welcome  to  visit  the  DSA  office 
and  get  involved  in  campus  ac- 
tivities. 

The  cafeteria  is  the  hub  of 
Conestoga  life.  It  is  open  from 
8:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  daily  and 
hot  meals  are  served  up  by 
Beaver  Foods  between  11: 00  and 
2: 00.  This  is  also  the  home  of  the 
Thursday  night  pubs  where 
every  week  a new  band  plays 
and  beer  goes  for  a dollar. 

Transportation  can  be  a prob- 
lem for  some  students.  That’s 
why  a Home  Fast  system  to 
arrange  car  pools  has  been  set 
up.  Drivers  write  their  arrival 
and  departure  times  on  the 
yellow  drivers’  cards  and  riders 
fill  out  their  requirements  on  the 
blue  cards.  Car  pools  can  then  be 
arranged  and  everyone  benefits 
by  splitting  expenses. 

Across  the  hall  Career  Ser- 
vices has  posted  several  full  and 
part  time  job  openings  for  stu- 


dents inspecting  the  job  mar- 
ket. 

Lockers  and  locks  are  avail- 
able from  the  Counselling  office; 
the  deposit  is  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  college  of  course  has  a 
library  for  students’  leisure  in- 
terest and  informatioif  related  to 
their  courses.  We  also  have  our 
own  radio  station  which  is  piped 
through  to  the  student  lounge 
and  cafeteria. 


Bar  cont’d  from  page  1 

the  producers  of  Chartreuse,  a 
French  liqueur. 

Brunton  has  found  that,  over 
the  years,  this  professional, 
skills-oriented  approach  to  the 
bartending/bar  management 
area  has  made  the  Conestoga 
courses  continually  popular. 
“The  students  have  come  from 
all  walks  of  life,”  he  says,  “and 
have  ranged  in  age  all  the  way 
from  19  to  69. 

For  more  information,  or  to 
register  for  BARTENDING 
TECHNIQUES  or  BAR  MAN- 
AGEMENT, contact  the  Contin- 
uing Education  Office  at  the 
appropriate  campus  — Cam- 
bridge (519)  623-4898,  Guelph 
(519)  824-9390,  Stratford  (519) 
271-5700  or  Waterloo  (519)  885- 
0300.  Office  hours  are  noon  - 8 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day, and  noon  - 4 p.m.  on  Fri- 
day. 
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CabinGtHiiakor  fashions  custom-madG  furniturG 


Daffyd  Bohn  fashions  hand-made  cabinets  in  his  Cambridge  workshop 


by  Steve  Leslie 

“I’ll  make  anything  in  wood, 
anything  that  takes  a thinking 
mind  and  a degree  of  talent.” 

The  cluttered  surface  of  the 
workbench  in  Daffyd  Bohn’s 
Cambridge  workshop  attests  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  ready  and  able 
to  back  up  these  words  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

The  sign  on  the  front  of  the 
shop  reads;  “Daffyd’s  Custom 
Woodworking”.  Bohn  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  word  “cus- 
tom”, is  important  in  under- 
standing the  nature  of  his  work. 

The  largest  part  of  Bohn’s 
trade  is  in  the  production  of 
“one-of-a-kind”  furniture  items 
for  specific  clients. 

“I  make  quality  products  for 
people  who  are  looking  for 
something  unusual,  unique,” 
says  Bohn. 

His  object  as  a craftsman  has 
always  been  to  stay  away  from 
the  production  of  mass-appeal 


type  merchandise;  the  type  of 
furniture  that  the  antique 
dealers  have  dubbed  “honey 
money  pine”. 

“All  that  honey-colored  unfin- 
ished pine  furniture  sells  like 
crazy  these  days,”  explains 
Bohn,  a note  of  disdain  entering 
his  voice. 

People  who  cannot  find  what 
they  are  looking  for  in  furniture 
stores,  usually  end  up  at  a 
custom  woodworking  shop  such 
as  Bohn’s.  He  will  listen  to  what 
they  want,  draw  a few  sketches, 
make  a few  suggestions,  and 
through  this  process  of  give  and 
take,  arrive  at  a design  that  not 
only  satisfies  the  customer  but 
is  also  unique. 

According  to  Bohn,  this  type 
of  furniture  is  more  likely  to 
increase  in  value  over  the  years 
than  mass-produced  furniture, 
because  it  is  handcrafted  and  of 
unique  design. 

But  Bohn  also  takes  his  share 
of  “bread  and  butter”  type  jobs 


such  as  repairing  the  wooden 
storage  compartments  of  a 
cabin  cruiser,  or  making  walnut 
picture  frames.  But  even  to  this 
type  of  job  he  brings  the  fussy 
attention  to  detail  of  the  cabinet- 
maker. 

Recently  Bohn  has  been  at- 
tracted to  the  field  of  antique 
reproductions.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  he  can  find  new  chal- 
lenges to  his  skills,  but  he 
readily  admits  that  it  is  a very 
specialized  market  he  is  aiming 
for.  He  realizes  that  people  do 
not  just  walk  in  off  the  street 
and  order  a reproduction  worth 
several  thousand  dollars. 

“But  the  market  is  there,” 
insists  Bohn,  “I  just  have  to  find 
a way  of  gaining  access  to  it.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if 
Bohn  can  piece  together  a plan 
of  attack  that  is  half  as  solid  as 
the  joints  of  one  of  his  hardwood 
cabinets  he  will  be  in  the 
reproduction  business  before  he 
knows  it. 


Cabinet  making  requires  close  attention  to  detail. 


All  woodworking  tools  must  be  kept  razor  sharp 


Snug-fitting  joints  are  essential  to  fine  cabinet  making 


The  finished  piece:  a reproduction  of  a 19th  century  armoire. 
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Beaver  Foods  caters  to  Conestoga's  appetite:  emphasis  on  quality 


What  can  eat  750  lbs  of  french 
fries,  100  lbs  of  coffee,  50  dozen 
eggs  and  5,000  cartons  of  milk  a 
week? 

According  to  Jackie  Leeuwen- 
burg,  manager  of  the  Boon 
campus  cafeteria,  Conestoga 
students  consume  this  and  more, 
easily  in  one  week. 

The  16  Boon  campus  employ- 
ees of  Beaver  Foods  start  pre- 
paring the  food  at  7 a.m.  All  the 
food  is  made  on  campus  with  the 
exception  of  bagels,  subs  and 


frozen  desserts  which  are 
brought  in  by  other  companies. 

Beaver  began  providing  food 
for  Conestoga  on  Sept.  2,  1975 
and  now  services  all  campuses. 

According  to  Leeuwenburg  all 
meals  are  planned  by  a dietician 
who  works  out  of  Beaver’s  head 
office  in  London;  however, 
Leeuwenburg  is  not  obliged  to 
serve  the  exact  menus.  If  the 
head  office  plans  a dish  which 
Leeuwenburg  knows  the  Cones- 
toga students  dislike,  she  will 


simply  substitute  something 
else. 

According  to  Leeuwenburg, 
arrangements  can  be  made  for 
people  on  special  diets  • 

Prices  are  determined  an- 
nually by  Beaver  and  the  Col- 
lege and  according  to  Leeuwen- 
burg, “Beaver  is  interested  in 
quality.  That  comes  before  mak- 
ing money,  although  obviously 
we  have  to  make  a profit.” 
Recently  Beaver  started  a 
suggestion  program  for  stu- 


dents. Leeuwenburg  says  this 
was  initiated  because  “if  we 
don’t  know  what  is  wrong,  how 
can  we  change  things?”  So  far 
the  response  has  been  mostly 
positive. 

If  a suggestion  is  made  to  add 
a new  item,  Leeuwenburg  says 
she  must  look  at  the  cost  first. 
She  also  feels  there  are  enough 
sweets  available  and  would 
prefer  to  spend  money  on  new 
salads  or  nutritional  foods. 

As  for  junk  food  Leeuwenburg 


feels  “a  bag  of  chips  in  the 
afternoon  is  alright  if  someone  is 
hungry.  If  they  exercise  let  them 
eat  whatever  they  want.” 
Leeuwenburg  thinks  that  “stu- 
dents’ eating  habits  are  a reflec- 
tion of  their  home  life  before 
they  came  to  college.  They  eat 
what  they  aren’t  allowed  to  eat 
at  home.  Gradually  they  change 
their  eating  habits  and  realize 
that  maybe  they  should  eat  a 
piece  of  cheese  or  some  salad 
rather  than  french  fries.” 


GET  THE  FEELING: 

Imagine  how  good  it  would  feel  to 
be  sitting  in  the  cockpit  of  the  most  aero- 
dynamic standard-equipped  North 
American  car  on  the  road  today. 

And  knowing  it's  all  yours. 

Long  Distance 

TransCanada  lelephone  System 


HOW  TO  ENTER: 


By  now  you're  all  revved  up  and 
ready  to  go.  So  hold  on  to  that  feeling  as 
you  complete  the  entry  form  below.  Read  the 
rules  and  regulations  carefully  and  then  solve 
the  Long  Distance  Feeling  Tele-Scrambler. 


. DRAW  LEFT: 


Janice  Wagner  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston 
and  Marie  Perkins  of  Concordia  University,  Mantreal 
will  each  be  driving  around  in  a sporty  Mercury  LN7. 
But  don’t  give  up  hope  - there’s  still  another  draw 
on  February  15th.  So  enter  now.  Who  knows,  you 
could  be  the  third  lucky  winner  giving  the  folks  back 
home  a jingle.  The  jingle  of  the  keys  to  your  brand 
new  LN7,  that  is! 


FEE  Uim?  THEN  NOW’S  THE  TINE  TO  ENIER. YOU  COULD  WM! 


1.  To  enter  and  qualify,  correctly  complete  the  Official 
Entry  Form  and  quiz  question  or  game  included  therein 
Only  Official  Entry  Forms  wilt  be  considered  Mail  to 

The  Long  Distance  Feeling  Sweepstakes 
Box  1437,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5W  2E8 
Contest  will  commence  September  1. 1981 

2.  There  will  be  a total  of  3 prizes  awarded  (See  Rule 
#3  for  prize  distribution).  Each  prize  will  consist  of 

a 1982  Mercury  LN-7  automobile  (approximate  retail 
value  $9,000  each).  Local  delivery,  provincial  and 
municipal  taxes  as  applicable,  are  included  as  part  of 
the  prize  at  no  cost  to  the  winner  Drivers  permit  and 
insurance  will  be  the  responsibility  of  each  winner 
Each  car  will  be  delivered  to  a Mercury  dealership 
nearest  the  winners'  residence  in  Canada  All  prizes 
will  be  awarded  Only  one  prize  per  person  Prizes 
must  be  accepted  as  awarded,  no  substitutions 

3.  Selections  at  random  will  be  made  from  all  entries 
received  by  the  sweepstakes  judging  organization 

by  noon  on  the  following  dates:  October  21, 1981, 
December  15. 1981  and  the  contest  closing  date, 
February  15. 1982  Entries  r^  selected  in  the  October 
21  draw  will  automatically  be  entered  for  the  December 
15. 1981  draw  Entries  not  selected  in  the  December 
15. 1981  draw  will  automatically  be  entered  for  the  final 
draw.  February  15. 1982  One  car  will  be  awarded  in 
each  draw  Chances  of  winning  are  dependent  upon 


the  number  of  entries  received.  Selected  entrarits.  in 
order  to  win.  will  be  required  to  first  correctly  answer 
a time-limited,  arithmetical,  skill-testing  question 
during  a prearranged  tape  recorded  telephone  inter- 
view Decisions  of  the  }udging  organization  shall  be 
final  By  entering,  winners  agree  to  the  use  of  their 
name,  address  and  photograph  for  resulting  publicity 
in  connection  with  this  contest  The  winners  will  also 
be  required  to  sign  a legal  document  stating  com- 
pliance with  contest  rules  The  names  of  the  winners 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a stamped  self-addressed 
envelope  to  TCTS.  410  Laurier  Ave  W.,  Room  950, 

Box  2410.  Station  0.  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  6H5 

4.  This  contest  is  open  only  to  students  who  are 
registered  full-time  or  part-time  at  any  accredited 
Canadian  University,  College  or  Post-Secondary  institu- 
tion Employees  of  TCTS.  its  member  companies  and 
affiliates,  its  advertising  and  promotional  Agencies, 
the  independent  judging  organization  and  their  imme- 
diate families  are  not  eligible  This  contest  is  subject 
to  ail  Federal,  Provincial*  and  Municipal  laws 

5.  ‘Quebec  Residents 

All  taxes  eligible  under  la  Loi  sur  les  loteries.  les 
courses,  les  concours  publicitaires  et  les  appareiis 
d'amusements  have  been  paid  A complaint  respecting 
the  administration  of  this  contest  may  be  submitted 
to  the  R^gie  des  loteries  et  courses  du  Quebec 


The  Long  Distance  Feeling  Tele-Scrambler. 


Each  of  the  scrambled  words  below 
is  part  of  a complete  sentence.  As  you 
unscramble  each  of  the  words,  print  the 
solution  beneath  it  in  the  space  provided. 
When  you  have  correctly,  unscrambled  all 
the  words,  you  will  have  completed  the 
Tele-Scrambler  game,  and  are  eligible  to 
win  a fabulous  Mercury  LN7.  Good  luck! 

Name 

Address 

City /Town 

Postal  Code 


Tel.  No.  (your  own  or  where  you  con  be  reached) 


University  Attending . 


PEKE  UYRO 


GOLN  NSDETIAC 


SRLNTOEPHASII 


NGOGI  ROTGNS 


IHTW 


GLNO  EDSACINT! 


ENTER  IRE 


LJONG  MSIANCE 
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Sharon  Kelly,  an  ex-student  in  social  services,  counsels  a Conestoga  student. 

Ex-Conestoga  student  enjoys  her  job 


When  some  people  graduate 
they  swear  they  will  never  set 
foot  inside  their  alma  mater 
again.  Not  Sharon  Kelly. 

Kelly,  32,  a graduate  of  the 
Conestoga  College  Social  Ser- 
vices course  was  recently  hired 
as  a counsellor  at  the  Boon 
Campus. 

Although  she  is  only  tempo- 
rarily replacing  another  coun- 
sellor, Kelly  says,  “I  love  it  (the 
job).  It  is  such  a warm  atmo- 
sphere here.  Although  it  is  un- 
usual for  me  being  here  as  a 
professional  rather  than  a stu- 
dent.” 

Kelly  graduated  in  April  1981 
and  was  immediately  hired  as  a 
probation  and  parole  officer  in 
Kitchener.  When  her  contract 
expired  she  was  quickly  offered 
the  same  position  in  Stratford. 

So  far  she  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  only  six  weeks.  Not  all 
social  service  graduates  are  as 
fortunate  as  Kelly.  But  she  may 
have  an  advantage.  Kelly  is  also 
a qualified  teacher  with  three 
years  teaching  experience. 

Some  people  may  be  puzzled 
why  a teacher  would  want  to  be 
a social  worker  but  according  to 
Kelly,  “I  wanted  to  move  to 
Kitchener  so  I had  to  give  up  my 
teaching  position  in  Listowel. 
When  I moved  to  Kitchener  I 
worked  in  the  retail  business  for 
four  years  and  finally  realized 
that  I was  in  a dead  end  job.  I 


wanted  a career  where  I could 
help  people  and  this  is  it.” 

At  present  Kelly  is  involved 
with  career  and  personal  coun- 
selling and,  “I  counsel  women 
who  are  enrolled  in  unconven- 
tional programs  such  as  the 
machine  tool  shop  program.” 
But  Kelly  emphasizes,  “I  am 
willing  to  try  and  help  anyone 
who  comes  into  the  office.  I can 
identify  with  the  pressures  that 
students  feel.” 

Since  starting  work  at  Cones- 
toga Kelly  has  realized  that 
although  the  social  service 
course  helped  her  immensely 
with  personal  counselling  the 
course  lacks  in  career  coun- 
selling. 

Kelly  appears  extremely  op- 
tomistic  about  her  present  posi- 
tion as  she  explains,  “I  find  it  a 
very  challenging  job.  The  teach- 
ers and  counselling  staff  are 
warm  and  helpful  and  most  of 
the  students  have  a good  attitude 
about  counselling.” 

Rachel  Mahrer,  23,  is  also 
working  in  the  counselling  de- 
partment but  unlike  Kelly, 
Mahrer  is  not  a graduate.  She  is 
a social  services  student. 

Mahrer  and  one  other  student 
are  the  first  two  people  to  be 
offered  work  term  positions  in 
the  counselling  office. 

According  to  Mahrer,  she  en- 
tered the  social  services  pro- 
gram because,  “I  got  bored  as  a 


OSAP:  a student's  saviour 


Rost-secondary  education 
comes  as  something  of  a finan- 
cial shock  to  high  school  stu- 
dents. They  find  that  their  time 
is  divided  between  their  studies 
and  their  employment  to  pay  for 
those  studies  unless  they  have 
applied  for  financial  aid.  The 
imminent  tripling  of  tuition  fees 
for  colleges  and  universities  will 
probably  have  an  effect  on 
hnancial  assistance.  Betty  Mar- 
tin, Admission/ Awards  Officer 
for  Boon  campus,  had  no  com- 
ment on  the  possible  tripling  of 
tuition  fees  and  the  effects  on 
the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  because  no  final  deci- 
sion has  been  made.  She  hopes 
that  by  April  there  will  be 
concrete  information. 

Last  year  1,555  students  from 
all  Conestoga  College  campus 
applied  for  O.S.A.P. 

There  are  three  ways  that 
O.S.A.P.  money  can  be  re- 
ceived: grant  and  a loan,  loan, 
or  a grant. 

A grant  is  not  repayable 
unless  a student  drops  out  of  the 
course  or  the  student’s  finances 
improve.  A loan  is  interest-free 
until  repayment,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  start  six  months  after 
the  student  is  no  longer  full- 
time. 

Conestoga  College  provides 


full  time  teller  and  I have  grown 
up  with  the  social  service  pro- 
fession. My  father  is  a psycholo- 
gist.” 

Currently  Mahrer  is  organiz- 
ing a tutoring  service.  If  a 
student  needs  help  Mahrer  will 
arrange  for  another  student 
(who  is  paid  by  the  college)  to 
provide  the  tutoring. 

Mahrer  is  also  organizing 
business  and  technical  groups  as 
well  as  an  assertiveness  training 
program. 

After  graduating,  Mahrer’s, 
first  goal  is  “just  to  get  a job  in 
social  work  because  there  aren’t 
that  many  jobs.”  Eventually  she 
would  like  to  work  in  retraining 
programs  or  as  an  industrial 
social  worker. 

But  since  Mahrer  feels  her 
present  work  term  position  is 
interesting  she  adds,  “I  would 
also  love  to  work  at  a college  as 
a career  counsellor.” 


Coming  Events: 

Doon  Campus 

Monday  1 1 /82  - Squash  League  begins. 

Wednesday  12/82  - Condors  Basketball  Men.  Mohawk  at 
Conestoga.  Tickets  for  the  50/50 
draw.  50C  apiece,  3/$1,  game  time. 
6:00  p.m.  at  Centre. 

Co-Ed  Broomball  Officials  Clinic  on  ice 
12:30  p.m.  at  the  Centre. 

U.  of  W.  at  Conestoga.  Exhibition 
Hockey  8:15  at  the  Centre.  No  charge 
for  admission. 

Scheduling  meeting  for  Mens  Ball 
hockey  4:30  p.m. 

Thursday  14/82  - Womens  Basketball  entries  close. 

Scheduling  meeting  5:00  p.m.  at  the  Cen- 
tre. 

Co-Ed  Broomball  entries  close. 

Scheduling  meeting  at  4:30  p.m. 
Badminton  Night  at  the  Centre  8:00  to 
1 0:00  p.m. 

- Grotty  Beats  Pub.  Admission  $2.75 
advance  tickets,  $3.50  at  door.  Nurses 
$1.99. 

Friday  15/82  - Old  Timers  Hockey  Tournament  at  the  Cen- 
tre 

The  Ski  Club  is  having  a day  trip  to  Collingwood  January 
15/82.  If  room  is  still  available  tickets  will  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Saturday  1 6/82  - Womens  Volleyball.  Condors  at  St.  Clair  in 
Windsor 

Men’s  Volleyball.  Condors  at  George 
Brown  in  Toronto. 

Sunday  - K.W.  Kennel  Club  Dog  Show  at  the  Centre. 

Guelph  Campus 

The  Guelph  Students  Association  presents  the  Good 
Brothers.  The  pub  will  be  held  at  the  Maryhill  Knights  of 
Columbus  Hall  January  20/82.  Tickets  are  $5.00.  For  more 
information  contact  Loretta  McKenzie  at  the  Students 
Activities  office. 


“limited  scholarships  and  bur- 
saries”, Martin  said.  A scholar- 
ship is  awarded  for  “academic 
achievement”  while  bursaries 
are  given  for  “financial  need”. 

The  scholarships  are  “geared 
to  a particular  program  and  to 
one  student  in  particular”.  An 
organization  donates  money  to  a 
specific  course  to  be  awarded  to 
the  most  outstanding  student. 
Some  examples  of  these  are: 
Allen  Bradley  Canada  Limited 
awards  a scholarship  to  an 
outstanding  student  in  the  Elec- 
trical/Electronic Technology 
Program,  Health  Sciences  pres- 
ents awards  and  prizes  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Nursing  Program, 
the  3M  Scholarship  awards  two 
students  in  the  diploma  Busi- 
ness and  Technology  programs. 

A bursary  is  money  or  an 
equivalent  which  allows  a stu- 
dent to  continue  to  study.  Bur- 
saries must  be  applied  for. 
Forms  are  available  from  the 
Admissions/Awards  Officer  or 
at  the  Student  Services  Offices. 

In-depth  information  on  the 
workings  of  O.S.A.P.  can  be 
found  in  Horizons  - A guide  to 
post-secondary  education  in  On- 
tario, Directions,  the  guide  for 
Conestoga  College  and  pam- 
phlets in  the  Registrars  Office  at 
campus  locations. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS: 

Take  a look 
at  who’s  been  making 
all  the  right  moves. 


If  your  degree  or  diploma  has  prepared  you  to  be  adaptable 
in  financial  skills  as  well  as  retail-customer  services,  you  could 
be  the  right  person  to  move  in  and  move  along  with  us. 

Right  now  we’re  looking  for  a broader  and  more  flexible 
range  of  banking  personnel  to  grow  with  us  as  we  expand  and 
improve  our  services  to  keep  ahead  of  the  changing  times. 

We’ll  be  visiting  your  campus  in  the  next  few  weeks  so  make 
the  right  move. 

Contact  your  Campus  Placement  Officer  for  further 
information  concerning  deadlines  for  submission  of  applications 
and  interview  dates. 
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Entertainment 


Sharky's  Machine 


As  an  entertainment  piece  and 
a moneymaker,  Sharky’s  Ma- 
chine will  do  well.  But,  as  far  as 
artistic  merit  and  longevity  go, 
Sharky’s  Machine  will  soon  be 
forgotten. 

The  film  stars  Burt  Reynolds 
as  police  detective  Sharky. 
When  Sharky  gets  demoted  from 
homicide  to  the  vice  squad,  his 
new  department  undergoes  a 
few  changes. 

They  go  from  a lethargic  and 
motley  group  of  men  to  an 
enthusiastic  ’machine’  with 
Reynolds  as  their  leader. 

They  set  up  a 24  hour  ser- 
veillance  on  Dominoe,  a $1,000  a 
night  hooker  played  by  Rachel 
Ward.  Sharky  soon  becomes 
obsessed,  and  inevitably  falls  in 
love  with  her  through  his  varied 
assortment  of  binoculars,  tele- 


scopes, and  high  power  cam- 
eras. 

Unfortunately,  all  good  things 
must  come  to  an  end,  and 
Sharky  witnesses  her  murder;  a 
shotgun  blast  to  the  head.  By  the 
time  he  gets  across  the  street  to 
her  apartment,  the  killer  is 
gone. 

Surprise,  surprise;  as  it  turns 
out,  it  wasn’t  really  Sharky’s 
girl  that  got  killed,  it  was 
actually  her  roommate.  So, 
Sharky  takes  her  into  protective 
custody  at  his  house  because  the 
killer  is  still  looking  for  her. 

One  person  who  is  quite  sha- 
ken with  her  supposed  death  is  a 
politician  played  by  Earl  Holli- 
man who  had  also  been  in  love 
with  Dominoe. 

Eventually,  Sharky  and  his 
men  solve  the  case,  and  they 


misses 

confront  the  killer  in  a very 
large  building.  The  killer  is  a 
dope  addict  and  seems  to  melt 
mysteriously  away  inside  the 
building.  Even  after  he  is  shot, 
several  times,  he  still  manages 
to  elude  Sharky.  Sharky  loses 
some  of  his  men  along  the  way, 
which  makes  him  even  more 
determined  to  get  the  killer. 

The  final  confrontation  takes 
place  near  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. The  killer  stands  in  front  of 
a window  with  blood  pouring 
from  him.  Sharky  knows  what  he 
wants  to  do,  but  will  he  do  it? 

The  acting  in  the  movie  is 
sufficient.  Reynolds  is  quite 
comfortable  in  his  role. 

The  weakness  lies  in  the  plod- 
ding and  predictable  script.  Burt 
Reynolds  should  know  better  by 
now. 


Hepburn  and  Fondas  team  up 
in  an  exceptional  film 


Not  only  is  On  Golden  Pond  a 
commercial  success,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best  movies  around. 

The  movie  begins  with  a pair 
of  loons  on  a lake,  making  their 
peculiar  noises  in  the  early 
morning.  The  scene  changes  to  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  lake  with 
the  sunlight  glistening  on  the 
water,  creating  a golden  heaven. 
This  sets  the  tone  for  the  movie 
in  a way  which  nothing  else 
could. 

On  Golden  Pond  tells  the  story 
of  how  a couple  copes  with  the 
ravages  of  old  age.  The  part  of 
Norman  Thayer  is  played  by 
Henry  Fonda  while  Katherine 
Hepburn  is  his  wife,  Ethel. 
Fonda  reacts  to  aging  by  becom- 
ing preoccupied  with  the  thought 
of  death  and  by  using  humor 
laced  with  bitterness  and  pain. 
This  is  illustrated  when  Ethel 
asks  Norman  why  he  thinks 
about  death  so  much  and  he 
replies  that  he  has  nothing 
better  to  think  about.  Hepburn  is 
the  perky,  ever-cheerful  woman 
that  Thayer  needs  and  loves  a 
great  deal.  She  insists  on  calling 
him  an  “old  poop”  throughout 


the  show. 

Hepburn  and  Fonda  give  much 
insight  into  the  difficulties  aging 
causes,  which  many  of  us  do  not 
know  or  simply  ignore.  The 
scene  where  Fonda  goes  out  in 
the  bushes  to  pick  strawberries, 
gets  lost,  and  hurries  back  to  the 
cottage  in  a state  of  terror, 
immediately  comes  to  mind. 
When  he  tells  Hepburn  what 
happened,  he  is  too  frightened  to 
cry.  It  shows  the  frustration  and 
bitterness  which  occurs  when 
the  body  and  mind  are  longer 
able  to  do  what  they  used  to. 

Jane  Fonda  performs  quite 
well  as  Chelsea.  She  portrays 
the  daughter  who  never  really 
got  along  with  her  father.  He 
shows  his  disdain  for  her  when 
he  calls  her  a “fat  little  girl”  as 
she  and  her  boyfriend  arrive  at 
the  cottage  for  the  weekend. 
But,  it  seems  the  real  reason 
they  don’t  get  along  is  because  of 
the  father’s  outward  gruffness 
and  Chelsea’s  insecurity.  But 
that  changes  in  a very  touching 
scene  when  Chelsea  tells  her 
father  that  her  boyfriend  and 
she  will  be  married.  He  says  he 


is  very  happy  for  her  and  wishes 
her  all  the  best.  She  expected 
him  to  say  something  like  “Who 
cares?” 

Dabney  Coleman  is  Chelsea’s 
boyfriend  and  he  plays  it  well. 
Doug  McKeon  plays  the  part  of 
Coleman’s  son  to  perfection.  He 
and  Norman  become  quite  close 
while  spending  much  time  to- 
gether fishing  while  Chelsea  and 
Bill  honeymoon  in  Europe.  In  a 
heartwarming  scene,  when  the 
boy  tells  Norman  that  he  will 
miss  him  when  he  goes  with  his 
parents  back  to  Los  Angeles, 
Norman  doesn’t  know  what  to 
say. 

About  the  only  fault  of  the 
movie  was  the  lack  of  screen 
time  given  to  Jane  Fonda  to  fully 
develop  her  character.  Some 
doubt  is  left  in  the  audience’s 
mind  as  to  why  Norman  and 
Chelsea  dislike  each  other. 

Director  of  Photography,  Bill 
Williams  deserves  much  credit 
for  filming  such  beautiful  and 
imaginative  scenery. 

Henry  Fonda  and  Katherine 
Hepburn  make  it  a movie  well 
worth  seeing. 


Lemmon  and  Matthau: 
the  old  magic  is  gone 


It  could  have  been  a classic.  All 
the  elements  were  there,  but 
somehow  it  just  did  not  come 
off. 

Buddy  Buddy  combines  the 
talents  of  three  films  greats  for 
the  third  time.  Jack  Lemmon, 
Walter  Matthau,  and  director 
Billy  Wilder  first  teamed  up  in 
1966  on  The  Fortune  Cookie. 
Eight  years  later  they  worked  on 
the  movie  The  Front  Page. 

Lemmon  and  Matthau  also 
worked  on  another  two  films 
together,  notably  The  Odd  Cou- 
ple, and  Lemmon  and  Wilder  put 
out  such  classics  as  Some  Like  it 
Hot,  and  The  Apartment. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  this  past 
working  experience  did  not  save 
Buddy  Buddy. 

Lemmon  turns  in  the  best 
performance  of  the  film  as  a 
suicidal  television  censor  who 
happens  to  book  into  the  same 
hotel  as  hitman  Walter  Matthau. 
Not  only  that,  but  their  rooms 
happen  to  be  adjacent. 

Matthau’s  performance  is  laid 


back  compared  to  Lemmon’s 
kinetic  style,  and  there  are  too 
many  shots  of  Matthau’s  expres- 
sionless stare. 

As  in  The  Odd  Couple,  Lem- 
mon’s character  is  a neurotic, 
with  both  stomach  and  wife 
problems.  His  wife  has  run  away 
with  the  director  of  a sexual 
fulfillment  clinic.  Paula  Pren- 
tiss and  Klaus  Kinski  success- 
fully bog  down  the  film  with  very 
poor  performances  in  these 
roles. 

After  several  comical  suicide 
tries,  Lemmon’s  character  man- 
ages to  persuade  his  new  buddy 
Matthau  to  take  him  over  to  the 
clinic  to  talk  to  his  wife. 

Little  does  Lemmon  know 
that,  infuriated  by  interrrup- 
tions  of  his  preparations  for  the 
big  hit,  Matthau  has  decided  to 
take  Lemmon  out  and  shoot  him. 
Naturally,  Matthau  has  a few 
setbacks. 

Through  a further  series  of 
misadventures,  Lemmon  and 
Matthau  arrive  at  the  clinic  with 


a police  escort  and  a very 
pregnant  woman.  Matthau  drops 
off  Lemmon  and  rushes  back  to 
the  hotel  to  continue  his  prepar- 
ations. 

Minutes  before  the  hit  is  to 
occur,  Matthau  is  given  a tran- 
quilizer that  was  meant  for 
Lemmon.  Lemmon  then  arrives 
back  at  the  hotel,  with  nothing  to 
live  for  and  a dozen  tins  of 
lighter  fluid,  only  to  find  his  best 
buddy  stretched  out  on  the  bed. 

Undaunted,  Lemmon  decides 
to  take  matters  into  his  own 
hands.  The  last  15  or  20  minutes 
of  the  film  are  the  best  and  most 
consistently  funny,  but  a good  20 
minutes  does  not  a good  film 
make. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Buddy  Buddy  is  based 
on  a French  film  that  came  out 
in  1973.  Wilder  had  to  change 
some  of  the  locations,  but  the 
basic  humor  is  still  French,  and 
sadly  predictable  in  most  cases. 

The  film  has  its  moments,  but 
not  enough  to  sustain  it. 


Opinion 


When  Natalie  Wood  died 
towards  the  end  of  last  year,  it 
was  sadly  predictable  that  her 
death  would  be  sensationalized 
Wood  was  a child  actress  who 
first  gained  attention  in  the  film 
classic.  Miracle  on  34th  St.  Her 
first  real  adult  role  came  with 
Splendour  in  the  Grass,  in  which 
she  co-starred  with  Warren 
Beatty. 

She  married  actor  Robert 
Wagner  twice  and  was  married 
to  him  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Between  them,  they  had  three 


children. 

The  death  of  such  a person  is 
naturally  of  media  importance, 
but  too  many  papers  choose  to 
print  unsubstantiated  and  un- 
proven rumours  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  selling  newspapers. 

These  papers  seek  to  answer 
the  unanswerable,  without  the 
least  bit  of  concern  for  who  they 
will  hurt.  Natalie  Wood  may  be 
dead,  but  her  family  is  not.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  the 
price  of  sensationalistic  and 
ruthless  exploiters. 


You  call  that  entertainment? 


Grotty  Beats: 
this  week  at  the  pub 


The  Beatles  may  be  dead  but 
with  groups  such  as  The  Grotty 
Beats,  their  music  lives  on. 

This  Toronto  band  is  to  appear 
at  the  first  El  Condor  pub  of  1982 
this  Thursday  (almost  exactly 
one  year  since  their  last  appear- 
ance here.) 

Although  they  don’t  necessari- 
ly play  strictly  all  Beatles’ 
material,  that  is  what  they  are 
known  for,  and  it  seems  to  be 
working  for  them. 

With  Martin  Gladstone  on 
guitar  and  lead  vocals,  Gary 
Lanz  on  bass  and  bocals,  Chris 
Brooks  on  guitar  and  vocals  and 
John  Cassano  on  drums  and 
vocals,  the  Grotty  Beats  is  one 
of  the  most  extensively  booked 
bands  with  engagements  sche- 
duled up  till  November. 

The  Grotty  Beats  who  will 
have  been  together  two  years  in 
February  was  put  together  by 
Gladstone.  After  six  months  and 
many  interviews  and  auditions 
the  band  was  formed.  The  four 
members  all  left  college  to 
pursue  their  musical  career. 

The  band  took  their  act  on  the 
road  playing  high  schools,  col- 
leges and  Clubs  in  ' Southern 
Ontario  and  have  now  achieved 
some  degree  of  recognition.  But 
so  far  they  are  only  known  as  a 
band  who  plays  Beatles’  tunes. 

It  is  true  that  they  perform  a 
great  deal  of  the  Fab  Four’s 


songs  with  no  changes  in  ar- 
rangements but  they  are  not 
emulating  them  says  Joe  Dinar- 
do,  the  manager  of  the  group. 
He  also  added  that  they  don’t 
dress  or  appear  like  them. 

The  band  has  had  offers  to 
play  the  west  coast  and  the  east 
coast  but  turned  them  down 
because  “they  don’t  want  to  be 
stereotyped  up  as  a Beatles’ 
band,”  says  Dinardo. 

They  write  their  own  material 
as  well  but  they  do  not  want  to 
‘force  it  down  people’s  throats’ 
says  Dinardo.  They  will  plaw 
maybe  two  of  their  own  tuneJ 
during  their  second  set  becaus^ 
they  feel  that  they  are  not  ready 
to  expose  themselves  in  that  de- 
gree. 

Mondays  and  Tuesdays  are 
reserved  for  the  band  to  do  other 
things  but  much  of  that  time  is 
devoted  to  composing. 

“The  band  would  like  to  re- 
cord an  album  in  the  future  but 
not  for  awhile.  I would  like  the 
band  to  have  20  or  30  songs 
before  we  record.  Then  four 
songs  will  be  chosen  and  sub- 
mitted to  record  companies,” 
says  Dinardo.  In  fact,  the  reason 
for  ‘all  this  performing  exercise’ 
is  put  towards  recording. 

The  band,  whose  name  is 
derived  form  a Liverpudian 
term  meaning  ‘grungy  and  gro- 
tesque’ should  put  on  a fun  pub. 
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Ballinger's 
dueling  bands 


Are  you  running  out  of  things 
to  do  on  a Saturday  afternoon? 
If  so,  then  why  not  head  out  to 
Ballingers  in  Cambridge  and 
become  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bands  Contest. 

The  idea  of  the  contest  where 
16  local  bands  compete  against 
one  another  in  a musical  combat 
originated  with  Dave  Egley,  the 
entertainment  co-ordinator  and 
social  director  of  the  club. 

“There  are  two  reasons  for 
the  contest.  First  of  all  this  is  a 
big  complex  and  it’s  not  being 
used  Saturday  afternoons. 
There  are  a lot  of  local  bands  with 
talent  but  don’t  have  a lot  of 
opportunity  to  play,”  said 
Egley. 

Besides  allowing  exposure  for 
these  ‘basement  bands’  the  con- 
test will  also  likely  increase 
business,  says  Egley. 

Out  of  the  16  bands,  six  are 
from  Cambridge  and  the  rest 
from  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area. 

All  the  bands  play  rock  music 
except  for  one,  which  plays 
country  rock,  according  to 
Egley,  who  made  inquiries  to 
those  interested  in  competing. 

The  contest  is  open  to  any 


local  band  and  the  winner  will 
be  determined  by  spectators’ 
score  cards. 

“Each  group  will  play  a 45 
minute  set  and  the  audience  will 
score  them  in  10  different  cate- 
gories such  as  the  performance 
itself,  the  flow  of  songs  and  the 
entertainment  aspect.  Only  two 
bands  will  compete  a day  and  a 
standing  board  will  be  posted  so 
that  people  know  how  each 
group  is  doing,”  says  Egley. 

The  group  can  be  awarded  up 
to  10  points  in  each  category  and 
an  average  score  is  tabulated. 
The  group  then  will  be  ranked 
according  to  their  score. 

Competition  is  to  begin  on  the 
23rd  of  this  month  and  will 
continue  for  approximately  16 
weeks.  After  all  the  bands  have 
competed  once,  the  top  eight 
will  go  into  playoffs  until  a 
winner  is  determined. 

The  winner  will  receive  as  one 
of  their  prizes,  engagement 
dates  to  perform  at  Ballingers. 

Egley,  who  would  like  to  make 
Ballingers  a recreational  place 
for  people  to  come,  have  fun, 
and  meet  other  people,  feels  that 
this  should  prove  to  be  enjoyable 
for  everyone. 


Opinion 

Canadian  television 


The  problem  with  this  type  of 
question,  is  the  comparison  with 
American  Network  program- 
ming. The  amount  of  money 
available  for  programs  is 
greater  in  the  States  that  in 
Canada,  and  the  Americans  will 
sink  more  money  into  losing 
programs,  then  Canadians  slnK 
into  high  rated  programmes. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  the 
prize  on  game  shows.  American 
game  show  offer  incredible 
prizes,  and  cash,  but  Canadian 
game  shows  offer,  by  compari- 
son, very  little.  This  again  does 
not  mean  that  the  Canadian 
shows  are  not  as  good  as  the 
American  shows,  just  not  as 
well  financed.  Definition  stands 
up  against  any  of  its  American 
counterparts. 

The  need  for  Canadian  pro- 
gramming is  evident.  Inundated 
as  we  are  with  American  shows, 
British  exports,  and  foreign 
documentaries,  it  would  be  easy 
to  lose  our  sense  of  Canadian 
identity. 

On  a radio  program  recently 
they  asked  the  question,  “Are 
there  any  good  Canadian  televi- 
sion programs?”  The  response 
was  affirmative,  and  shows  such 
as  W5,  Home  Fires,  and  Front 
Page  Challenge  were  touted  as 
indicative  of  Canadian  excel- 
lence. 


In  fact,  there  is  such  a cry  for 
Canadian  identity,  that  shows 
such  as  SCTV,  (Second  City 
Television),  have  become  popu- 
lar through  lampooning  Canada. 
The  Great  White  North  has 
become  the  newest  fad,  with 
everyone  spouting  phrases  like, 
“take  Off,'  eh,  and'  good  day”, 
and  wearing  toques,  eating  back 
bacon,  and  drinking  “Cana- 
dian”. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  this, 
because  it  shows  us  something 
that  is  truly  Canadian,  even  if  it 
is  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of 
humor. 

The  problem  is  not  that  Cana- 
dians do  not  have  a sense  of 
identity,  but  that  the  pro- 
gramers  are  not  enforcing  the 
identity  we  have.  The  people 
who  are  pushing  for  pay  t.v.  are 
saying  that  this  is  the  best  way 
to  ensure  Canadian  content  on 
Canadian  television.  This  may 
be  so,  but  if  they  are  willing  to 
pick  up  the  expense  of  pay  t.v., 
why  weren’t  they  willing  to  sink 
that  money  into  the  existing 
outlets,  rather  than  waiting  for  a 
new  medium?  The  time  to  think 
of  Canadian  content  was  ten 
years  ago,  not  just  because  if 
has  suddenly  become  lucrative 
to  push  Canadian  content,  in 
order  to  get  a pay  t.v.  fran- 
chise. 


Taps:  an  examination 


Taps  is  a gripping  story  about 
a young  man’s  attempt  to  de- 
fend something  he  believes  in. 

Academy  award  winner  Ti- 
mothy Hutton  plays  the  role  of 
Brian  Morlan,  a successful 
young  officer  at  Bunker  Hill 
Academy.  Although  Morlan’s 
future  looks  bright,  it  comes  to  a 
grinding  halt  when  Morlan  at- 
tempts to  save  the  academy. 

George  C.  Scott  plays  the  role 
of  the  aging  General  Baesch.  A 
man  whose  whole  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  military, 
Baesch  is  not  about  to  sit  idly  by 
and  let  his  academy  be  sold  for 
its  real  estate  value. 

When  Morlan  is  informed  that 
the  academy  will  be  closed  he 
begins  to  plan  with  the  general 
to  save  the  academy.  These 
plans  however  are  abandoned 
when  incidents  with  the  towns- 


people force  Morlan  and  the 
academy  into  a paramilitary 
state. 

Escalating  tensions  and  exag- 
gerated conditions  force  the 
academy  to  act  more  like 
guerillas  than  rebels  with  a 
cause.  However,  the  demands  of 
Moran  and  the  academy  are 
ignored  and  the  situation  quick- 
ly develops  into  a stalemate 
between  the  academy  and  the 
national  guard. 

Moran’s  dogged  determina- 
tion to  win  leads  to  disention  in 
the  ranks.  Morale  becomes  low 
and  tempers  become  short. 

The  movie  is  powerful  state- 
ment of  a tragically  true  point. 
The  few  people  in  this  demo- 
cratic society  who  really  do 
want  change  are  often  viewed  as 
fringe  lunatics  and  thus  die  mis- 
understood. 
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Basketball  Condors 
hope  for  a big  year 

The  Conestoga  Condors  men’s  basketball  team  were 
defeated  at  the  hands  of  Sheridan  College  in  their  ninth  game 
of  the  season  on  Tuesday. 

The  game,  played  at  Sheridan  College  in  Oakville,  was  close 
throughout,  with  a final  score  of  65  to  56  for  Sheridan. 

It  was  an  exciting  game,  said  coach  Chuck  Mathies,  with  the 
Condors  trailing  by  only  a few  points  throughout  the  second 
half.  With  47  seconds  remaining,  the  Condors  needed  only  four 
points  to  tie  the  score.  Then  two  fouls  by  Conestoga  gave 
Sheridan  five  extra  points,  ending  the  game  with  a nine-point 
difference. 

Mathies  attributes  the  loss  to  a lack  of  preparation.  “It  s 
hard  to  play  your  best  when  you  have  had  two  weeks  off  for 
Christmas  and  are  playing  on  another  court,”  he  said. 

In  their  next  league  game,  the  Condors  will  tackle  Mohawk 
College  Wednesday  night  at  the  Conestoga  Centre. 

Mohawk  now  holds  second  place  in  the  league,  with  Fanshaw 
in  first  and  Conestoga  in  third. 

“If  we  prepare  properly,  we  can  beat  Mohawk,”  said 
Mathies.  A victory  would  place  Conestoga  in  second  place. 

The  game  against  Mohawk  will  feature  a 50-50  ticket  draw. 
At  half  time,  an  admission  ticket  will  be  drawn  and  the  winner 
will  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  gate  receipts.  The  winner  will 
probably  receive  at  least  $100,  said  Mathies. 

Admission  to  the  game  is  50  cents  a person,  or  three  for  a 
dollar.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  from  the  team  or  in  the 
cafeteria  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

The  Conestoga  Condors  basketball  team  has  been  in 
existence  for  eight  years.  The  team  in  the  past  has  not  done 
very  well  in  the  win  column. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  team  failed  to  win  a game  for 
three  consecutive  years.  Two  years  ago  the  team  had  a 5 and  18 
record.  Last  year  the  Condors  were  3 and  13. 

The  main  reason  behind  the  team’s  poor  showings  was  the 
absence  of  good  facilities  at  which  to  practice.  They  had  to 
practice  at  Laurel  Vocational  School.  It  was  only  last  year  that 
Conestoga  got  its  own  facilities,  at  the  new  athletic  complex. 

Evidently  it  proved  an  omen  of  better  things  to  come.  The 
Condors  are  6 and  3 this  year  with  seven  games  left  in  the 
regular  season.  But  the  team  is  still  not  without  problems. 

Coach  Chuck  Mathies  said  there  is  not  that  much  fan  support 
at  any  of  the  colleges.  “In  the  last  three  years,  you  would  be 
lucky  to  see  more  than  fifty  people  at  a game.  There  were  only 
one  hundred  people  at  the  Ontario  college  finals  in  Toronto  last 
year.” 

He  said  a big  problem  at  Conestoga  is  its  out-of-town 
location.  Many  students  have  to  take  the  bus  if  they  want  to  see 
a game.  There  are  no  college  residences  at  Conestoga,  he 
added. 

Even  this  year  with  the  team’s  success,  fan  attendance  is  a 
big  problem.  The  coach  said,  “It’s  usually  friends  of  players 
who  attend  games.  Not  many  true  basketball  fans  come  to  see 
the  games.” 

Mathies  said  the  biggest  problem  facing  him  is  getting 
enough  players  to  try  out  for  the  team. 

He  has  seen  a lot  of  good  players  involved  in  intramurals  but 
most  don’t  try  out  for  the  Condors,  which  he  finds  very 
frustrating.  But  he  reasons  that  many  have  part-time  jobs  or 
think  the  level  of  play  is  too  high  for  them. 

Mathies  has  had  twenty  players  try  out  for  the  team  each 
year  for  the  past  three  years.  But  some  quit  by  the  third  or 
fourth  practice  which  means  that  he  has  to  cut  only  a few 
players  or  often  none.  He  would  like  to  see  50  players  try  out 
for  the  team.  Mathies  hopes  to  attract  local  high  school 
students  after  Conestoga  held  a high  school  basketball 
tournament  last  December. 

In  most  years  size  has  been  a problem.  The  average  height  of 
the  team  was  usually  five  feet  eleven  inches  or  six  feet.  But 
this  year  the  team  average  is  six  feet  three  inches  which  is  a 
pleasant  change. 

Only  three  players  from  last  year  returned  to  play  this  year. 
But  next  year  six  players  will  return  which  Mathies  says  is 
excellent.  He  emphasized  there  is  a maximum  of  three  years 
that  a player  will  be  with  the  team  if  he  stays  in  one  course  and 
graduates.  Consistency  has  been  a big  problem  for  the  Con- 
dors. 

There  are  several  key  players  on  the  Conestoga  Condors. 
Forward  Tom  Eva  was  a second  team  all-star  last  year  as 
selected  by  the  Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Association  (OCAA). 
Guard-forward  George  Tinnes  is  eighth  in  league  scoring  with 
a 15.6  average.  The  coach  has  been  greatly  impressed  by  his 
good  rebounding  and  aggressiveness. 

Centre  Jim  Gordon  has  been  consistent  and  is  eighteenth  in 
scoring  with  a 13.6  per  game  average.  Forwards  Paul  Lillis, 
Scott  Norwood,  George  Sonnenburg  and  Wayne  Munro  have 
been  playing  well  this  season. 

Coach  Chuck  Mathies,  27,  has  been  at  Conestoga  College  for 
over  two  years.  He  was  an  assistant  coach  for  two  years  and 
has  been  a co-coach  with  Bob  Scott  since  last  September.  He 
has  had  no  previous  coaching  experience.  Mathies  got  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  kinesiology  at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo. 

Mathies  has  always  had  an  interest  in  coaching  because  he 
has  played  a lot  of  sports  in  his  life  and  would  like  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  other  side  of  sports,  coaching.  He  saw  the 
basketball  program  at  Conestoga  dwindling  to  the  point  of  no 
return  so  he  got  involved  “to  make  sure  it  would  stay 
around.” 

A tournament  will  be  held  in  Brockville  at  the  end  of  the 
month  featuring  college  teams  in  addition  to  industrial  league 
teams  and  some  American  teams. 

The  divisional  structure  will  be  changed  next  year.  The  top 
teams  in  Ontario  will  go  in  the  first  division  and  the  remainder 
will  go  in  the  second  division  and  play  regional  games.  Mathies 
expects  his  team  to  be  in  the  first  division. 

Support  your  team,  come  and  see  them  battle  Mohawk  at  the 
athletic  complex  this  Wednesday  night. 


Sports 

Cross-counfry  skiing 
provides  on  escape 


By  T.  Marr 

As  Canadians  many  of  us 
enjoy  skiing.  We  drive  for  two 
hours  to  the  nearest  ski  hill.  We 
pay  $20  for  a lift  ticket.  Then  we 
wait  and  wait  in  a tow  line.  If  we 
are  lucky  we  get  a few  runs  in 
before  the  tow  line  breaks  down. 
Then  we  go  into  the  chalet  to 
warm  up  and  fight  the  other 
skiers  for  a place  in  the 
washroom  line.  Luckily  for 
many  Canadian  skiers  this  is  a 
scene  from  the  past,  because 
these  skiers  have  discovered 
cross  country  skiing. 

Cross  country  skiing  is  quickly 
becoming  one  of  Canada’s  fas- 
test growing  sports.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  more  and 
more  people  are  trying  it.  The 
equipment  is  relatively  inexpen- 
sive compared  to  downhill  skiing 
equipment,  many  areas  offer  the 
use  of  free  trails  and  it  is  a sport 
that  does  not  require  a lot  of  co- 
ordination. 

It  is  also  a sport  that  allows  a 
person  to  enjoy  nature,  either 
alone  or  with  a group  of 
friends. 

If  you  decide  you  would  like  to 
try  cross  country  skiing,  there 
are  a few  rules  to  remember 
when  buying  the  equipment. 

According  to  ski  instructor 
Geoff  Todd,  it  may  be  a good 
idea  to  rent  equipment  before 
you  buy  it  just  in  case  you 
discover  you  don’t  like  the 
sport. 

Todd  says  if  you  do  decide  to 
buy  equipment,  “Wood  skis  are 
still  the  best.  No  synthetic  ski 
will  directly  take  wax  as  well  as 
a good  wood  base  or  continue  to 
grip  the  snow  once  the  wax 
wears  off.” 

If  you  are  planning  on  only 
using  the  skis  occasionally,  Todd 
recommends  fiberglass  skis. 
Unlike  wood  skis,  the  base  does 
not  have  to  be  tarred  regularly 
and  fiberglass  will  not  warp. 

Many  skis  are  now  available 
with  a plastic  (P-Tex)  base. 
Todd  recommends  this  for  the 
beginner  who  does  not  want  to 
spend  a lot  of  time  waxing  the 
skis.  According  to  Todd,  “You 
just  apply  a thin  layer  of  wax 
and  away  you  go.” 

No  matter  what  construction 
or  base  type,  the  most  important 
factor  in  choosing  a pair  of  skis 
is  width.  Basically  there  are  four 
types:  mountain,  touring,  light 
touring  and  racing. 

The  mountain  ski  is  best  for 
people  who  climb  a lot  of  hills 
and  ski  in  all  types  of  snow 
conditions.  However,  because 
they  are  extremely  wide,  they 
are  very  cumbersome  on  flat 
ground. 

The  touring  ski  is  the  best  ski 
for  a beginner.  It  is  wide  enough 
to  break  fresh  snow  and  it  allows 
the  skier  to  turn  easily. 

Light  touring  skis  are  usually 
used  by  advanced  skiers.  They 
are  quite  thin  and  therefore  do 
not  move  smoothly  through 
fresh  snow. 

The  narrowest  skis  are  racing 
models.  These  are  used  only  by 
competitive  skiers  on  prepared 
racing  tracks. 

Choosing  the  right  length  is 
very  simple.  According  to  Todd, 
“Simply  raise  your  arm  above 
your  head  and  choose  a ski  that 
comes  to  about  your  wrist  or 
palm.” 

Just  as  there  are  four  types  of 


skis,  there  are  also  four  types  of 
boots.  For  mountain  skiing  the 
boot  resembles  a hiking  boot, 
while  the  racing  boot  resembles 
a track  shoe. 

What  ever  boot  you  buy,  it 
should  be  made  of  leather  since 
it  will  allow  your  feet  to 
breathe. 

Purchasing  bindings  is  a very 
easy  task.  Most  stores  only 
carry  the  “rat-trap”  (called  this 
because  of  its  shape)  model.  It  is 
available  in  either  aluminum  or 
plastic. 

When  purchasing  ski  poles,  do 
not  buy  the  cheapest  pair.  Most 
likely  they  will  be  made  of 
bamboo  which  can  easily  break 
if  you  fall  on  them.  Not  only  is 
this  a disadvantage  if  you  are  on 
a long  trip,  it  can  be  very 
dangerous,  since  bamboo 
splinters  when  it  breaks. 

After  you  have  purchased  your 
equipment  there  is  no  need  to 
spend  a lot  of  money  on  cloth- 
ing. 

Basically,  all  you  need  is  a 
turtleneck,  a wool  sweater,  a 
jacket,  which  is  made  from 
material  that  breathes,  a pair  of 
knickers,  a pair  of  knicker 
length  socks,  a hat,  and  a pair  of 
mittens. 

When  buying  clothing,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  you 
can  become  quite  hot  while  cross 
country  skiing.  Make  sure  that 
you  do  not  buy  clothing  that  has 
been  waterproofed,  otherwise 
you  will  be  too  hot  and  end  up 
carrying  your  clothes  rather 
than  wearing  them. 

Now  that  you  have  your  equip- 
ment you  have  to  learn  how  to 
use  it  properly.  Many  places 
offer  ski  instructions  and  it  may 
be  a good  idea  to  spend  a few 
extra  dollars  to  learn  the  correct 
technique.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
take  lessons,  former  ski  instruc- 
tor Penny  Barker  has  a few 
tips. 

According  to  Barker,  “You 
should  ignore  your  poles  at  first. 


Simply  walk  on  the  skis  in  order 
to  get  a feeling  of  the  skis.  Once 
you  feel  comfortable,  start  flex- 
ing your  knees  and  taking  short 
glides  as  you  step  from  one  ski  to 
the  other.  Once  you  have  ac- 
complished that,  advance  on^^^ 
ski  slightly  ahead  and  put  mosl^^^ 
of  your  weight  on  it.  Then  slide 
the  rear  ski  forward  and  step 
onto  it  as  it  comes  in  front  of 
you.  As  you  step  forward,  push 
yourself  ahead  by  kicking  back- 
ward with  the  other  foot.” 
According  to  Barker,  once  you 
start  using  your  poles,  “The 
rhythm  of  your  arms  will  set 
your  pace.  As  you  push  with  one 
pole  the  opposite  leg  should  be 
moving  forward.” 

Although  this  stride  is  correct 
for  relatively  flat  ground,  if  you 
try  climbing  a hill  this  way  your 
skis  will  be  constantly  slipping. 
According  to  Barker,  “If  the  hill 
isn’t  too  steep  all  you  have  to  do 
is  spread  the  tips  apart  as  much 
as  necessary  to  regain  traction. 
Just  take  short  steps  and  keep 
your  poles  behind  you.” 

If  you  do  encounter  a steep  hill 
Barker  says,  “All  you  have  to  do 
is  simply  turn  your  skis  at  right 
angles  to  the  hill,  bend  your  hips, 
knees  and  ankles  into  the  hill 
and  slowly  step  up  the  hill.” 

Now  you  have  your  equipment 
and  know  how  to  use  it.  Where  do 
you  ski?  In  the  Kitchener- Water- 
loo area  there  are  many  places 
that  offer  a wide  variety  of 
trails. 

Most  of  the  local  golf  clubs 
welcome  skiers.  Westmount, 
Rockway,  Conestoga  and  El- 
mira are  all  availale  for  skiing. 
Although  they  do  not  provide 
marked  trails  these  golf  courses 
are  ideal  for  the  beginner  be- 
cause of  all  the  wide  open 
spaces.  Beaverdale,  Boon  Val- 
ley and  the  New  Dundee  Country 
Club  all  provide  groomed  trails, 
a snack  bar  and  rentals.  New 
Dundee  also  provides  use  of  a 
pool,  sauna  and  the  lounge. 


Even  the  inexperienced  can  en)oy  a day  of  skiing. 
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